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THE GENTLEMAN AND THE GENTLESTATE 



By CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING 



The strength of the peace sentiment in America is 
revealed by the current discussions. The strength 
is greater than at times one would believe. The seeds 
sown in the last seventy-five years are bearing fruit. 
This fruit we wish were more abundant and hardier. 
On the whole, however, the advocates of peace should 
have reason to take heart. 

The chief result, it is to be hoped, which will eventuate 
from the present world-struggle is the dominance of the 
desire for peace as a permanent human condition. Mil- 
itarism as a force should be cast out. This result may 
be slow in coming, but it is sure to come. The tides 
and the stars fight with us in this endeavor. Education 
is the great force in the process of securing this result. 

From the savage to the barbarian, from the barbarian 
to the semi-civilized man, from such a man to the gen- 
tleman, has been the progress of civilization. A similar 
progress should be made in Commonwealths. The word 
gentleman has come to be one of the greatest of all 
words. The word gentlestate should also come to rep- 
resent one of the noblest of all human conditions. In 
respect to the gentlestate I venture to repeat what I 
have said in the last number of the Hibbert Journal: 

The gentlestate should exist for all of its citizens, and 
all of its citizens should exist for it. Reciprocity of 
rights and duties should be the rule. The gentlestate 
may be the center and the source of power, but if it 
possesses the giant strength, it is too great to use it like 
a giant. It seeks to do justice, to love mercy, and it 
walks humbly. If it has enemies, it treats them as if 



they were to become its friends. It has too much good 
sense to be responsive to insults and too much generosity 
to bear malice. It is too eager about great things to be 
annoyed by small irritations, and too much concerned 
about the good of all to be keen about any lack of respect 
to itself. It seeks to see the large as large, the small 
as small, the ephemeral as of the day, and the lasting as 
permanent, being ever guided by a sense of proportion. 
It respects the rights of other States with that same hon- 
esty and integrity which it merits from others. It makes 
few or no demands. It has no occasion for self-defense. 
It is tolerant of others' weaknesses, patient toward their 
limitations, never finding in either weakness or limitation 
any excuse for its own aggrandizement. It seeks to 
enrich as well as to be enriched, to enlarge as well as to 
be enlarged, and it vastly prefers to be the victim than 
the agent of any misinterpretation or wrong-doing. Its 
protective policy is to shield the weak, and its free-trade 
theory is to give every other State more than it demands. 
This gentlestate is considerate in thought and feeling, 
without either hardness or mysticism, cordial without 
effusiveness, forceful and direct without harshness, firm 
in conviction without obstinacy, of the highest idealism, 
ever exercising a good will without giving any impression 
of weakness. This gentlestate has no armies and no bat- 
tleships for attacking on either land or sea. Its chief 
fortresses are the cardinal virtues and the cardinal 
graces of faith and hope for humanity's future and love 
for humanity itself. 



LAW IN PAN AMERICA 



The final resolutions of the Second Pan American Scientific 
Congress were adopted at its last session held in Washing- 
ton, January 8, 1916. There are thirty-six resolutions in all. 
Our readers will be particularly interested in Articles 23 to 
28 inclusive, as these are the portions which bear especially 
upon the question of law in Pan America. These sections of 
the final act, like other portions, are subject to revision, and 
were adopted by the Congress with that understanding; but 
it is believed that the changes or modifications in Sections 23 
to 28 will be at most a renumbering or perhaps a slight 
rearrangement of the paragraphs. They will not be changed 
in any other respect, as, indeed, they cannot be since they 
are here given as they were adopted by the Congress. — 
The Editob. 

Resolved : 

XXIII. That in order to increase the facilities for 
the study of international law the congress hereby 
recommends that the following steps be taken to improve 
and enlarge library and reference facilities — 

(a) That a carefully prepared bibliography of inter- 
national law and related subjects be published with the 
names of publishers and prices, so far as these be obtain- 
able, with special reference to the needs of poorly en- 
dowed libraries ; 

(6) That there be published likewise a carefully pre- 



pared index or digest of the various heads and sub- 
heads in international law, with references to all stan- 
dard sources of authority upon each head ; 

(c) That there be published in a cheap and con- 
venient form all documents of State, both foreign and 
domestic, bearing upon international law, including 
treaties, documents relating to arbitration, announce- 
ments of State policy and diplomatic correspondence, 
and that the aid of the ministries of foreign affairs be 
solicited in securing copies of such documents for pub- 
lication ; 

(d) That a law reporter of international cases be 
issued. 

2. That, in order further to increase the facilities for 
the study of international law the congress recommends 
that steps be taken to extend the study of that subject by 
increasing the number of schools at which courses in 
international law are given, by increasing the number of 
students in attendance upon the courses, and by diffus- 
ing a knowledge of its principles in the community at 
large, and, more particularly — 

(a) That as the idea of direct government by the peo- 
ple grows it becomes increasingly essential to the well- 
being of the world that the leaders of opinion in each 
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